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HE ancient ceremony of blessing the 
waters at the Feast of the Epiphany was 
duly performed last week at the Piraeus, 
where it is to be seen in its most magnificent 
instance, the great officials of state attending, 
and half Athens coming down to the port to 
assist at it. As The Morning Post describes 
it, a platform was run out over part of the | 
harbour opposite the town hall, and there | 
thenotables took their stand while the priests, | 
vested in their gorgeous robes, and headed | 
by the Metropolitan of Athens, marched | 
in procession with banners on to it from the 
church. After a short service the Metro- | 
politan aspersed the sea at his feet, and | 
taking a wooden cross attached to a blue | 
ribbon thrice let it down into the water. At 
the moment when the cross touched the sea | 
all the steamers sounded their sirens and the | 
church bells rang. The Metropolitan, as | 
the procession returned, carried the cross | 
aloft in his hands and many from the crowd | 
pressed eagerly forward to kiss it. | 


Tae following is taken — somewhat abbre- 
viated—from The Scotsman of Jan, 12: 


A huge crowd on Saturday_night celebrated | 
New Year’s Eve (old style) at Burghead, Moray- 
shire, by the historic ceremony of “ burning 
the clavie” on an eminence close to the town, 
known as the Doorie Hill. Sightseers were 
attracted from a wide area, and_ everything | 
was carried out according to the plan followed | 
throughout the centuries. 

During the day the three masters of cere- 
mony, or “ priests of the fire,” had prepared the 
clavie in the time-honoured manner. The 
ofice of clavie chief, or skipper, is a greatly 
coveted appointment, which continues for life 
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skipper is attended by two assistants known as 
his crew, who share in carrying out the clavie 
to its last resting place. 

On Saturday morning the skipper, Mr. 
William Peterkin, fisherman, and his crew, 
repaired to the residence of the Chief Magis- 
trate, Provost Gordon, and demanded the hand- 
ing over of the sacrificial barrel. ‘Thence they 
went to the salmon fishermen’s quarters, and in 
a similar manner requisitioned a pole. (By 
the way, none but a pole used in the salmon 
nets is ever utilised tor the purposes of a 
clavie). The barrel was sawn in two, one halt 
being broken up and used as fuel. 

Meanwhile, Mr. William Sanderson, a bLlack-. 
smith, had forged a special nail, which the 
skipper used to tix the clavie to the pole. For 
a hammer he wielded, as his ancestors did in 
the days of ancient fire worship, a large stone, 
the use of any modern implement whats.Jever 
in the preparation of the clavie being con- 
sidered most indiscreet and improper. Tar, 
petrol, and other combustibles were inserted 
in the barrel, and every precaution was taken 


| to ensure that the blaze should be adequate 
| to its purpose of appeasing the evil spirits, 


which would otherwise visit the fishing opera- 
tions with loss and disaster. 

In the evening the clavie was borne to the 
accustomed spot beside the old U.F. manse 
wall, where Skipper Peterkin set it alight, and, 
hoisting the pole and its burden, he and his 
crew, accompanied by a solitary policeman, 
headed the long, excited procession through 
the principal streets. Here and there blazing 
faggots, plycked from the barrel, were flung 
into the doors, left conveniently ajar, of cer- 
tain favoured citizens. 

Amid cheers, the procession then headed for 


| the Doorie Hill, supplies of tar being borne in 


another barrel by a number of boys. 

On the summit the pole was placed in the 
hollowed centre of a huge stone. For some 
reason the pole acquired a bad list to port, 
and when one of the crew having replenished 
the clavie with tar, attempted to place the 
empty barrel on the top, he had the misfortune 
to overbalance, falling about seven feet to the 
ground. He rolled down the steep side of the 
hill, and the barrel, which had caught alight, 
took its way down the other side, the specta- 
tors parting respectfully to make way for it. 

Again ascending the hill, bearing the barrel 
with him, in a second attempt to crown the 
blazing pile with it, he had the misfortune to 
knock the bottom out of the clavie itself. A 
stream of flaming tar at once enveloped the 
stone, and he had to leap hurriedly clear. 

As the flames flickered low, and the clavie 
began to crumble, loud cheers were raised at 
the successful discomfiture of the evil spirits 
for the duration of 1925. The crowd rushed 
forward, and an exciting scramble ensued for 
possession of the precious fragments. Some 
of these bits of charred wood will be posted 
to all parts of the world, where they will be 
gratefully received by Burghead families, who 
have emigrated, but the majority of the faggots 


or until such time as old age renders the ade-| will be jealously kept for home use throughout 


quate fulfilment of the duties impossible. The! the present year, under beds and on mantel- 
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shelves, or in the cabins of the herring 

drifters. 

A singular discovery, reported from New 
York, appears in The Times of Jan. 13 


—that of a head of Carrara marble, lacking 


its nose, drawn up by a suction-dredge out | 


of the Hudson River. Experts pronounce 
it to belong to a statue of Augustus executed 
by a first century sculptor, and to be a fine 
likeness. It is being exhibited in the Klein- 
berger galleries. From the fact that it was 
embedded 10ft. deep in the river-mud it is 
inferred that it was cast in more than a 
century ago; and the present theory about 
it is that some Mediterranean trader brought 
it in his ballast, at a time when ancient 
statues, being considered of no value, were 
used for that purpose, and threw it over- 
board into the Hudson when it was no longer 
wanted. 


T the Northern Education Conference last 
week Miss Rose Evans raised the ques- 
tion of standard speech versus local dialects, 
and pressed for definite phonetic teaching to 
children both of elementary and secondary 
schools. This demand, we learn from The 
Yorkshire Post, has created some dismay in 
certain quarters: ‘‘Another subject for our 
curriculum !”’ a Leeds authority is reported 
to have sighed. Then he went on to state 
what was already being done in this matter ; 
represented that many children are virtually 
bilingual, with one standard of speech for 


school and one for home, and _ presently 
enquired, ‘‘ Who is to set the pattern like 
unto which all of us are to frame our 


speech ?’”? He went on to say that every one 
knew the educated voice, but that he rather 
doubted whether the North, however it 
might admire that, would accept as the last 
word a scheme of phonetics and vowel values 
drawn up by even the most distinguished of 
‘‘Garet’n Gearls’’—as they say at Oxford. 
As in psycho-analysis, so in pronunciation, 
and so in some others matters where criticism 
and eager counsel are rife— quis custodiet 
ipsos custodes ? 
WE read in The Yorkshire Post (Jan. 12) 
that two Ambleside schoolboys, going 
up Kirkstone Pass on a motor cycle a few 


days ago saw a large fox lying by the road- | 


side. When they came down the Pass on 
their return he was still there, and one of 
them taking off his coat, creeping up, and 
throwing it over him, they captured him 


without much struggle and brought him | 
His state of fatigue, and the cuts | 


home. 
and bruises on his legs, seemed to show that 





‘Some one, commenting on the incident, has 


said that a fox, when badly fatigued, loses 
his eyesight, being then easily captured. |; 
this. well established ? 


[HE fogs of last Sunday and Monday pro. 

duced several remarkable incidents, but 
none so thrilling as the exploit of Mr. G. P. 
Oliey, an Imperial Airways pilot who left 


| Paris at noon on Sunday flying a Rolls. 


Royce air-liner and landed safely at schedule 
time, 2.30 p.m., in the Croydon aerodrome, 
in a fog so dense that visibility of any degree 
disappeared at five yards, and he, though 
safe, was completely lost and buried in the 
fog. ‘The liner was carrying a full load of 
passengers and freight, and passed through 
both sunshine and fog on her way. Over 
the Croydon aerodrome the fog made a thick 
shroud, which, however, rose not so high into 


| the air but that control towers and wireless 


masts stuck out above it, and it was by taking 
the position of these that Mr. Olley success- 
fuily descended into the darkness and made 
a perfect landing. 


i ANY interesting particulars of the observ- 
ations made by Miss E. L. Turner 
during her six months’ bird watching in the 
bird sanctuary at Scolt Head Island will be 
found extracted from the report of the Wild 
Birds’ Protection Committee of the Norfolk 
Naturalists Society in The Times of Jan. 13. 
She describes the ringed plovers making 
‘““scrapes’’ on the shingle; the untimely 
end of many young common terns, suffering 
apparently from digestive trouble, and the 
difference of behaviour between the common 
tern and the roseate tern—the former nervous 
and restless, so that a whole colony will rise 
in panic at nothing at all, the latter im- 
perturbable. The curlews, she found, 
objected to the aeroplane night-firing prac- 
tice. ‘‘ Every time a search-light swept 
over their haunts they uttered wild cries and 
flew up in a mass; sometimes single birds 
flew past us whimpering in the twilight.” 
Washed up bodies of divers, guillemots, 
puffins and other birds were sometimes found 
along the tidemark; they were generally 
clogged with oil. 
[HE Morning Post, in a jocular para- 
graph, takes occasion by Sir Henry 
Curtis Bennett’s promise to kiss every lady 


in his constituency, to recall the exploit of 


Captain Dashwood in Lytton’s ‘ My Novel,’ 
who ‘‘ kissed all the women old and young 
with the zest of a sailor, etc.’”? But a yet 
more delightful example is ‘‘The Kissing 


the hounds had chased him pretty hard. ! Candidate’? of Cowper’s famous letter. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 
OLD CROCKS. 
(See ante, pp. 3, 23). 
ISGARD I1,* late Calcutta, late Hercules, 
according to the July Navy List belongs 
to the depot (four vessels) for Training of Ar- 
tificer-Engineer Apprentices at Portsmouth. 
The Hercules was built as an iron single- 
srew battleship, armoured, 9,300t., I.H.P. 
7,000, N.D. (8,500 F.D.) Cost £377,007. 
(Formerly employed as floating barrack at 
Gibraltar). 
The Inconstant was built of iron and wood 


at Pembroke and launched 12 Nov., 1868, 
ship-rigged, un-armoured frigate cruiser of | 








5,780t., 337ft., carrying 16 guns and) 
engines (single screw) developing 7,360 
* The stirling custom of preserving the origi- | 


nal spelling of the ships’ names is maintained 
in the official Navy lists. One exception, prob- 
ably to differentiate between two vessels over- 
lapping, presents it-elf, viz., Hindostan, 2nd 
Rate, 3242 t., 1. Devonport, 1841. Sometime | 
“Auxtliary to Britannia, at Dartmouth,” and | 
the Battleship Hindustan, 1. Glasgow. 19 Dec., | 
193. Both have gone. The name of Fisgard | 
has not changed. George Owen (1552-1613), the | 
great historian of Pembrokeshire, spells the 
place named ffitgard, in the Vairdre Book, 
quoted in the Cymmrodorion Record Series, | 
‘Owen’s Pembrokeshire,’ Part II, p. 288. So 
that the probability is, that it was customary 
to spell the place-name ffisgard or Fisgard as 
it has pleased the Admiralty to do. William 
James and his Naval Editor in ‘ The Naval His- 
tory,’ Vol. ii, p. 22, state:—‘* The larger prize 
ander the name, in allusion to the spot at 
which the Résistance and her consorts had dis- 
embarked their convict freight, of Fisgard, 
continued for a long while at the head of the 
%gun frigate class, and the smaller one re- 
tained her French name as a 22-gun post-ship.”’ 
(The Vengeance, 22 ship-corvette, and _ the 
Lugger Vautour, escaped after landing their 
human cargoes, but the Résistance and Con- 
stance were captured by the British frigates 
San Fiorenzo and Nymphe, 9 March, 1797, off 
Brest.) Laird Clowes in ‘ Royal Navy’ breaks 
away from this excellent tradition and_ spells 
Fishguard, which name is unknown in the Ser- 
vice as a ship’s name. 

There was a Fisgard, 46, Frigate, 150ft. 1069 t. 
1. Pembroke, 8 July, 1819. The R.N. Musenm 
(Greenwich), Catalogue, at p. 59. spells Fis- 
guard. Unfortunately, this 1913 publication 
makes several slips, thus p. 14, the date of 
the capture of the French Guerriére by the 
British Blanche is given as 19 Jan. instead of 
19 Jnlv, 1806; and at p. 23. a model is referred 
to “Rodney, built at Portsmouth, 1833,” 
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I.H.P. She appears in the Navy List as 
Detiance IV, late Inconstant (hulk). 

The Sultan was built as a twin screw 
armoured broadside battleship, 9,290t., 325ft., 
8,000 I.H.P. Launched at Chatham 
1870. | Now employed as Fisgard IV. She 
cost £374,777 originally. 

The Bustard, an iron, twin screw gun-boat, 
254t., 85ft., 190 I.H.P., 1. Glasgow 1871, long 
since sold out of the Navy, is still employed 
as a “‘ handy billy ’”’ at a shipbreaker’s yard, 
situated underneath the extremity on which 


stands the ruins of the fort at Pill (13 S. i. 
| 385, 407). 


She has seen the Prince of Wales, 
15,000t., Amphritrite and Argonaut, each 
11,000t., disappear, and now assists as the 
acetylene burners cut up the Minotaur, 
14,000t., besides having attended the demoli- 
tion ‘of the following destroyers :—Kangaroo, 


Racehorse, Norman, Conflict, Ferret, 
Rattler, Nicator, _ Wizard, Desperate, 
Medina, Medea, Nonsuch, Rattlesnake, 


Lyra, Angler, Portia and Pembroke, late 
Gannet, late Wildfire, late Nymphe, laid 
down at Portsmouth 5 July, 1887, and 
launched ten months later as twin screw, 
composite, sloop, 8 guns, 1,140t., 195ft., 
2,000 I.H.P. — she was the name-ship of 
Chatham Depot throughout the War. At 
this same yard at an earlier date the com- 
posite sloop Acom, 970t., 1. Jacob’s Pill (al- 
most in sight of Pembroke Castle) 1884, and 
Aurora, twin screw (steel), belted cruiser, 
with a ram, 5,000t., 1. Pembroke 23 Oct., 1887 
—-were broken up before the end of 1907. 








whereas on p. 47 we read of “‘ Rodney, built at 
Pembroke Yard. 1833.”7 (She was 1. Pembroke 
18 June, 1833). Rodney, the Portsmouth built 
ship, is not traceable. The word “ built” means 


“laid down,” “ building,” ‘‘ launched,” ‘‘ com- 


pleting,”’’ or “ completed,’”’ and is used indis- 
criminately by many; which fact is most 
confusing. 


The Royal United Service Museum (White- 
hall), Catalogue (1924) is thoroughly reliable as 
an authority, likewise the ‘‘ Water Transnort ” 
Catalogue of The Science Museum (1s. 3d. post 
free). In this latter really beautiful catalogue 
of ships, Art. 125, p. 44, should read Pembroke 
(10 Feb., 1816) for ‘‘ Portsmouth” as_ the 
launching-place of Capt. Marryat’s (the Nove- 
list) Ariadne; and the paper mentioned in foot- 
note, p. 3, ante, clashes with Recruit, described 
Art. 164, p. 51. It appears there was also a 
vessel of that name—an iron paddle-vessel, 1. 
Blackwall, 1846. However, the student thas the 
labour of all the best brains available in these 
two excellent catalogues. The spelling of Trin- 
comalee used (ante, p 24) was supplied by the 
owner of the vessel—it agrees with that used 
in Julv N.J... col. 2. p. 298. at foot. The 
Hydrographic Department use “ Trincomali.” 
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Portsmouth Dockyard Museum catalogue | Training Vessel for Boys), stationed at H 
|. mersmith. 


(6d. net) informs us that Shah, 26 (late 
single screw (iron) frigate, cased with wood, | 
6.040t., 7,477 H.P., laid down as Blonde, 
and launched as Shah at Portsmouth, 1873), 
is employed as a coal hulk at Bermuda. She | 
was being converted for this purpose (vide | 
Nov., 1891, N.L.) | 
Cormorant, composite sloop ; barque-rigged, | 
single screw; launched at Chatham 1877; 
1,130t.; length 170ft.; 950 IH.P. Is 
employed as Depot Ship at Gibraltar flying | 
the flag of Rear-Admiral in Charge of Gib- | 
raltar and Superintendent of Gibraltar Dock- 
yard. 
Gannet, 


composite sloop, barque-rigged, 
single screw; launched at Sheerness 1878; 
1,130t.; length, 170ft.; 1,1101.H.P. Saw 
service at Suakin 1883. Styled in the 
Navy List, p. 303, as ‘‘ President (old) 
(late Gannet). Sloop, 1,130t. (Lent to Mr. 
C. B. Fry in connection with Mercury Train- 
ing School). Hamble River, Southampton.”’ 

The Training Ship Mercury, as used by 
the Founder of the Nautical School at 
Hamble, Southampton, was for the first | 
twenty-one years the converted tea-clipper 
ship Illovo, registered 360 net, 398 gross 
tons. Built by Hall and Co., of Aberdeen, 
1667. 139ft. x 27ft. x 15.9ft. Her owners 
in 1868 were G. Rennie. 

Cleopatra was built of steel, iron and | 


wood; single screw (arranged for lifting) 
cruiser, 2,380t.; length 225ft.; launched 
at Glasgow 1878; 2,000 I.H.P. Navy List 


styles her Defiance III hulk Cleopatra. This 
is the only case noticed of the true auxiliary 
screw. 

Africkander late Tickler; iron gunboat, | 
twin screw; launched at Pembroke same 
day as Griper, Sept. 15, 1879. Each 265t. ; 
85ft.; 28 H.P. Now the Depot Ship, Simon- | 
stown. 

Navy List gives Egmont, late Bullfrog, late 
screw gunboat; now stationed at Malta. | 
The Bullfrog was launched as a composite 
single screw gunboat at Pembroke, 3 Feb., 
1881; 125ft.: 420 I.H.P. The Rear- 
Admiral in Charge of Malta, and Admiral 
Superintendent, Malta Dockyard, flies his | 
flag on shore, but is borne on the books of | 
Egmont. | 

Satellite, 


Depot Ship (lent to the Tyne | 


Division R.N.V.R.), was built at Sheerness | 
as a composite, single screw, cruiser, 3rd | 
Class, 1,420t. ; 200ft. ; 8 guns; 1,400 I.H.P. ; | 
~ launched in 1881. | 
Late surveying vessel Stork (now lent to | 
Kensington branch of the Navy League as a | 


| at Middiesboro’ in 1882. 
_to the Submarine Depot at Fort Blockhouse, 


am- 
She was launched at. Poplar. in 
1882, and was a composite, single screw, 465t, 
vessel, 123ft. in length, developing 360 I.H.P. 


| She was employed surveying :— 


1888-89, Com. T, F. Pullen, East Indies, 

1889-90, Lieut. A. F. Balfour, East Indies, 

1891-93, Lieut. M. H. Smyth, East Indies. 

1894-96, Lieut. C. H. Simpson, Mediter. 
ranean. 

1897-99, Lieut. H. J. Gedge, Medit., Red 
Sea, and Mauritius. 

The Dolphin, built as a sloop, was also a 
composite vessel single screw, 925t. ; launched 
She is attached 


Gosport. 

Impregnable IV, late Powerful III, late 
Ganges, late Caroline, was launched at Sheer- 
ness in 1882 as composite, single screw, 3rd 
Class cruiser of 1,420t.; 200ft. in length; 
14 guns; 1,400 I.H.P. 

The Indefatigable ex Pheeton is not in- 
cluded in the Navy List, being privately 
owned. The Indefatigable, late 4th Rate, 
2,626t. (Navy List, 1910), was launched at 
Devonport 27 July, 1848. She had no War 
record to her credit, and has passed to the 
ship-breaker. The Pheeton, 4,300t., late 
twin screw, steel cruiser, 2nd Class, 300ft. 


| in length, now takes the name Indefatigable 


and does duty for the Liverpool Training 
Ship Society at New Ferry, Birkenhead. 
Helicon, late Calliope, was launched in 
1884 at Portsmouth. Built of steel and iron 
and sheathed with wood, she was a corvette 
of 2,770t., 255ft. in length, styled as a screw 
cruiser, 3rd Class, her single screw develop- 
ing I.H.P. 2,700 N.D.(4,000 F.D.) This 
was the Calliope distinguished for having 


| survived the hurricane at Apia, Samoa, on 16 


and 17 March, 1889, under the command of 
Captain Kane. (Lent now to Tyne Division, 


| R.N.V.R., Newcastle-on-Tyne). 


Plover, launched at Pembroke in 1888 as 
a composite, single screw gun-vessel, 755t. ; 
now employed as a storage hulk at Gibraltar. 

Vulcan, twin screw special torpedo vessel, 


| 6,620t.; launched at Portsmouth 1889; now 


used at Depot Ship for Submarines. 
Philomel, light cruiser, launched Devon- 

port 1890; now Training and Depot Ship 

with New Zealand Division of the Royal 


Navy; 2,575t. 
cruiser, 9,000t. ; 


Blenheim, 

launched Blackwell 1890; now used as Cen- 

tral Reserve Minesweeper Depot Ship. 
Defiance II, late Spartan, launched Els- 


wick 1891; 35,600t. 


protected 
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Hermione, launched at Devonport Nov. 7, 
1893, 4,360t. ; originally a 2nd Class cruiser, | 


was purchased by the Marine Society from a 
firm of shipbreakers who had _ previously 
bought her from the Admiralty; now re- 
named Warspite and moored off Greenhithe. 
The Marine Society, instituted in 1756, in- 
corporated 1772, started the first training- 
ship in the world in 1786. She was named 
the Beatty, moored near Deptford. 
The following were lent by the Admiralty : 
1799 H.M. Sloop Thorn. 
1814 H.M. Frigate Solebay. | 


1833. H.M. Frigate Iphigenia 
148 H.M. Frigate Venus. 


H.M. Frigate Warspite (burnt January, 

1876. 

1876 HAD Frigate Clio. 

1877 H.M.S. Conqueror ex Waterloo re-named 
Warspite lent by Admiralty (burnt January, 
1918). 

1913 H.M.S. President, temporarily lent by 
Admiralty. 

1918-1922 Temporary Establishment on Shore 
(Tilbury Hotel). 

1922 December. Commissioned new Warspite 
ex Hermione. 

An earlier Hermione (Tennyson’s ‘ The 
Captain’) (cxlvii, 191, 236) was the ship 
that mutinied on 22 Sept., 1797; no doubt 
the mutiny originated from the general seeds 
of discontent that had caused the Portsmouth 
and the Nore disturbances earlier in the 
year, but which is ascribed to the tyrannical 
treatment of the crew by Captain Hugh 
Piyot. The mutineers carried her into La 
Gura, from which port the Spaniards took 
her to Puerto-Cabello. Here, on the night 
of 24-25 Oct., 1799, Captain Edward Hamil- 


1862 


ton, of the Surprise, who commanded the | 


hearts of his men as well as his ship, led 
thm in the ship’s boats, cut out the ex- 
British ship from between two strong 
batteries and sailed away, anchoring 1 Nov. 
at Port Royal, Jamaica, where the C.-in-C., 
West Indies, re-named her Retaliation, but 
on arrival in England the Admiralty re- 
named her Retribution. William James, 
‘The Naval History,’ pp. 406-412 of vol. ii., 
tells us: ‘‘ It is impossible to do justice to 
Captain Hamilton, the Gunner, Mr. Max- 
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Fisgard III, late Terrible, was launched 
near Glasgow 27 May, 1895, as a twin screw 
protected cruiser, 1st Class, 14,200t., IL.H.P. 


25,000 N.D. 


impregnable I, late Powerful, like the 


' Terrivile, her sister ship, was built of steel] 


and wood. She was launched at Barrow 24 
July, 1895. 

lmpregnable II, late Powerful II, late 
Andromeda, 16 guns,, was Diadem class, twin 
screw protected cruiser, 1st Class, 11,000t. ; 
1.H.P. 18,000 N.D.; launched at Pembroke 
30 April, 1897. 

kisgard 1, *‘ Depot for Training of Artificer 
Apprentices,’’ late Spartiate, also Diadem 
class, was launched at Pembroke 27 Oct., 
1898. 

Caroline, 4 guns, light cruiser, 3,750t., 
40,000 H.i’., was building at Birkenhead in 
1914. She is now employed (vide Navy List, 
July, 1924, p. 303) as Training Ship for 
Northern lreland R.N.V.R., Belfast. 

Clarence, afterwards Goliath, 84, 2,288t., 
], Pembroke 25 July, 1827, was burnt whilst 
serving as a Training Ship 22 Dec., 1875, 
at which time she was administered by the 
Managers of the Forest Gate School District, 
a body which was dissolved at about the time 
of the catastrophe. She appears to have 
been lent by the Admiralty. 

The Cumberland, 70, built at Chatham 
1836-1842 (see exhibit No. 153 at The Science 
Museum) was also burnt whilst in service 
as the predecessor of Empress ex Renown 
before mentioned. 

The Training-Ship Wellesley (No. 2), late 
Boscawen,* suffered a similar fate a few years 
ago. The Boscawen was built at Woolwich 
and Jaunched on Apr. 3, 1844. | She carried 
74 guns, and was last employed on foreign 
service off the Cape of Good Hope and West 
Coast of Africa Stations as flagship of the 
Hon, Sir F. W. Grey. She paid off at 
Devonport in September, 1860. This Estab- 
now the Wellesley Nautical 


| School, Blyth, Northumberland. 


well, and the first boarders from the pin- | 


nace; they were unsupported for ten minutes, 


and this gallant handful of men succeeded | 


in possessing themselves of the quarter-deck. 
The history of Naval Warfare from the 
earliest time to this date affords no parallel 
to this, ete.” 

Dido, light cruiser, built at Glasgow 
1894-5, now employed as Depot Ship for 
destroyers. 


| guns ; 


The present Exmouth was built for the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board as a Training 


| Ship for Boys and was launched 20 April, 


1905, at the Naval Construction Works, 
Barrow -in-Furness. She replaced Exmouth, 
90, 400 H.P., a screw line of battle ship built 
of wood, 220ft. length, and pierced for 91 


which vessel saw service in the Baltic 


| 1854-5 and figured in the Naval Review of 





*There was an 
4579 t., 1. Chatham, 1859. 
lishment for Boys at Portland. 


overlapping Boscawen, 6, 
R.N. Training Estab- 
She has gone. 
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1856. She was lent by the Admiralty, was | A. E. I. O. U. Downderry : 


established and moored off Grays, Essex, in| We come this merry Christmas time for ty 
March, 1876. Here she remained until sold | _ be merry, ey 
to the shipbreaker in 1905. — of youth, activity rs age, 
‘i = + , ° ‘ me activi you never saw betore on ¢ y 
The P. and O. Steam Navigation Co. S.S. | pe ny nn 


Nubia, built of iron at Birkenhead, 1854,; A room, a room, to let us in, 

289ft. in length, 1.033 net, 2,096 gross tons, We’re none of your ragged sort, but some 
was purchased by the School Board of Lon- __ of your best of kin. 

don in 1877, and certified by the Secretary bi rs = believe what ; ~ sey, 

of State as an industrial school, in 1878, for | °°P 19» King George, and clear the way. 
500 and later 400 boys, and renamed Shaftes- 
bury in commemoration of the great services 
rendered by the late Lord Shaftesbury to poor 
and destitute boys in London. She was pe Pe i ge lege Ata a ges 
snoored off Grays, Essex, and like some other Sow Maglaaute cue waa We dance = 
training ships had a small sea-going tender For ever it 1 will maintain, : 
—in this case Themis, topsail-schooner, 145t. | 


{[ The Forman is now inside the house. 
Enter King George.| 

K.G.: 

I am King George, this noble knight. 


She was discontinued in 1905 and sold, it is [Knock at the door.] 

believed, to the shipbreaker. | Hark, hark, I hear someone knock. 
W. G. Perrin, Esq., O.B.E., the Admiralty Pray, who art thou that is knocking? 

Librarian, has kindly supplied certain dates [Enter Bold Slasher.} 


and names which had been sent to me, and | B.S.: 


were known not to agree with fact. f am a valiant soldier bold. 
Bold Slasher is my name. 


Joun A. Rupert-JONES. | From those cruel wars | came. 
E And, pray, who art thou? 
RRATA, ory 
. [AG ‘ ) 
P. 24.—* Admiralty Superintendent ” should I am King George, this noble knight. 


I shed my blood tor England’s right, 
For England’s right and England’s reign, 
And England’s glory I’ll maintain. 


read Admiral Superintendent. 


| B.S. : 
CHRISTMAS MUMMERS OF . pesiaagie seer ge pong? zo vg I, 
| To see which of us first shall die. 
STONELEIGH. | $o guard thy head, defend thy blows, 


HIS I took down from the lips of ein Likewise take care of face and nose. 
who played the Doctor’s part long ago. [They fight. King George falls.] 

There are seven characters in the piece. The; For.: 

Forman has a traditional broom to sweep a Doctor, Doctor, do thy part. 

place for the actors. ‘‘ King George’’ and a 2 ees oes _ heart; 

ee A eas OT erate ak mice tlene..| ikewise s ‘oug e knee. 

L “cw Slasher 1 Recieng Bs pois “— Five hundred pounds to cure thee. 

yraided caps, and carry wooden swords. ©} Doctor, Doctor, don’t delay, 


““ Doctor’’ has a top hat, frock coat, white But spur thy horse and come this way. 


front and kid gloves ‘Tom Fool ’’ wears 
a white hat and is dressed in patchwork for | [Enter Doctor, eg Ag Fool's ba 
motley. “Moll Finny” has woman’s D : : 
clothes, bonnet and umbrella. ‘* Humpty as Minas : . all 
” a Here I are, the seventeenth son of a weil 
Jack ’’ wears an old dented box-hat, carries \ ante der 
a stick, and on his back a bag of straw. The! { travel here, I travel there. 
last three have their faces blackened. | TI travel at home, I come from home. | 
ae ss Ai ale  fardin’ 
[Forman knocks at the door.] I ain’t one of those quick-quack, thTee fardin 
doctors. 


For.: Would you like to pass a time with the I go about for the good of the world. not t 


Mummers? kill, but te cure. 
Good Master and good Mistress, I hope you, po, . 
» are within. . ‘ | What can you cure, Doctor? 
I’ve come this merry Christmas time to see e 
you and your kin. D.: ’ 
I hope you won’t be angry, nor take it as I can cure all sorts of complaints am 


offence, diseases, pills 
For if you do, pray tell to me, and we’ll Just whichever me and my box of Pl 
quickly go from hence. pleases, 
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[Holds up pill-boz.] 


Such as soft-corns, hard-corns, 1 - 5 
solly-grubs, rr. 

And all such tinklehairy things as these, 

The itch, the stitch, the stone, the palsy and 
the gout, 

Pains within and pains without. 


For.: 
Well, Doctor, is that all you can cure? 
Can you tell me how to cure the magpie of 
the toothache? 


D.: Yes, I can. 
For.: How should you cure him? 


D.: I should cut his head off and throw his 
body in the ditch. It is a sure cure, 


let them step in and try. 
[Enter Moll Finny.] 


not Moll Finny. My name is Mrs. 
Finny. A woman of great pain (sic.) 
Can cure more than you, or any other 
man again. 
D.: Pray, what can you cure, Moll? 
uloll : 
I can cure this man if he ain’t quite dead. 
[Goes to King George’s feet.] 
Come now, young feller, rise up thy head. 
L.: That’s the wrong end, Moll. 
Moll: That’s my beef-steak for once. 
[Goes to his head.] 
D.: What’s the matter with him, Moll? 
Moll: He’s got the gout. 


Moll: Draw a tooth. 


D.: Come out of my road. Seven years’ ap- | 
prenticeship and seven years’ journey- 
man ought to know better than you. 
Fetch my barnacles. 

Moll: Fetch ’em yourself. 

D.: Fetch my pliers. | 


{Moll goes out for pliers, and brings them 
back broken.] 

D.: Now you’ve brought ’em, you’ve broke ’em 
Where did you break them? : 

Moll: Over the tumble-down stile where the 
iy donkey kicked the blind man’s eye 
out. 

D.: That’s a funny place, Moll. 

Moll: Yes, up Blue-jacket Lane. 

D. [having ertracted a huge tooth, presumably | 


from the patient’s mouth]: It’s as long | 
as a wet week. 


[King George rises. Enter Humpty (or Humpy) 
Jack. Tom Fool, bearing a tambourine, follows] | 








and he’s out of the way. If any old | 
man or woman can do more than this, 


Moll: Who do you call Moll Finny? My name’s | 


Hum. : 
Here come I, old Humpty Jack, 
W ith my wite and my family at my back. 
Some at the workhouse, and some at my back, 
And I'll bring you the rest when I come back. 
in comes 1, that’s never been yet, 
With my big head and little wit, 
My head so big and my wits so small, 

| So I brought my music to please you all. 


| 
[Plays mouth-organ.] 


My father drunk all the tea; my mother 
gave me the tea-pot to make a hurdygurdy on. 


* Come, lads and lasses, come fill up your 
glasses, 


And give us poor lads some beer. 
Mary Dormer Harris. 





| yay 
| ‘THE NORWICH GAZETTE.’ 1730. 
(See ante, p. 21). 


| ‘HREATENING letters, executions and 

arrests make up the chief of the second 
batch of news, but the first paragraph may 
be thought worth giving in full. 


| THURSDAY, December 24. On Tuesday last 
| arrived a Mail from France. 
Gibraltar, November 28. 

For 8 or 9 Days past, we have discovered _up- 
wards of 500 Spaniards working on the Neck 
of Land close by their Limits; and we perceive 
they have now formed a Trench, with Angles 
from Sea to Sea, athwart the Isthmus in a line 
with their Guard Huts, wherein it is judged 
they are laying the Foundations of a Wall. 
Also at the Westermost End of the said Trench, 





D.: What’s a good thing for the gout, Moll? | 


facing the Bay, they are erecting a Fort, which 
will command that part of our Bay. Their 
Preparations give us great Room to think, they 
have a Design to besiege this Place again; for 
their Barks in great Numbers are bringing 


| daily Necessaries to the Working Men, yet we 


do not hear of any Cannon being landed; and 
by our Merchants of Malaya we learn, Forces 
are ordered from all Parts of Spain into the 


| Neighbourhood of St. Roc, and their working 


Men increase. 

This news—‘‘ Cross-grove’s News”’ is the 
page-heading—concludes by wishing ‘‘ all my 
FRIENDS and CUSTOMERS a very Merry Christ- 
mas and a Happy New Year’’ and proceeds 


| to set out that 


From the 27th of December 1729, to the 19th 
of December 1730, were born in this City, 877, 
and buried 1136, viz., 






Under 10 Years of Age 589 Between 50 & 60 ...... 81 
Between 10 & 20 ...... 45 Between 60 & 70 ...... 92 
Between 20 & 30 ...... 69 Between 70 & 80 .. 69 
Between 30 & 40 ...... Between 80 & 90 ...... 29 
Between 40 & 50. Between . - ij" eee on 
Males ....... ‘ (Males ........- 

Born | Females Buried } Females ...... 563 

In all ... 1136 


In all . 


*I am not sure who says this. 





But the most entertaining portion of the 
Gazette is the Advertisements which run to 
over two and a half columns, that is, near a 
page and a half. They are set out in close para- 
graphs, diversified by a few words in capitals 
and adorned here and there with cuts. 

The first announces ‘‘ To be Sold by Whole- 
sale or retale’’ the stock in trade of 
Edward Coleburne, Esq ;’’ Ironmonger and 
Tobacconist, lately deceased and runs through 
a list of tools, winding up these with 
‘‘ besides Variety of Articles in the Iron and 
Brass Trade too tedious to enumerate here.”’ 
There follows mention of tobacco, hops, ‘‘ an 
extraordinary Pair of Coach-Horses’’ and 
request to the debtors of Edward Coleburne 
to come forward and pay their debts. 

The second advertisement gives notice that 
John Fransham who lived at the Golden-key 
in the Market-Place in Norwich is removed 
to St. Giles’s Parish ‘‘ near the East End of 
the Church, with his name over the Door.”’ 
There he continues his business for the Royal 
Exchange Assurance Office and also 


to sell the remaining Part of his Stock in | 


Trade very Cheap, consisting of Hollands, Cam- 
bricks, Muslins, Damasks, Drapers, Doulasses, 
Homebleached Cloths, White Callicoes, printed 
and striped Hollands, Scots Cloths and Black 
Silks ete. And as all Persons who have 
hitherto bought his Gloves are extreamly well 
pleased with them, he is thereby incouraged 
to trade in the Funeral Articles of Windings, 
Gloves and Hatbands, and begs the Favour of 
his Friends therein, His Daughter also con- 
tinues to sell Ribbons and Dress Heads. 


The third advertisement having a little | 


cut evidently intended for @. Elizabeth 


runs as follows: 


By His Majesty’s Permission: This is to give | 


Notice to all Gentlemet, Ladies, and others, 
That at the King’s-Head Playhouse in 


Market-Place in Norwich, on Saturday and 


Monday next, will be performed an excellent | 


Play called, 

The Princess ExizanetH, Or, the Cruelty of 
Queen Mary, With the Intrigues of Bishop 
Gardener, and the Comical Humour of Punch 
turning Judge. Also the Chest-Dance, per- 


formed by 4 Persons; together with the Moving | 


Wax-Work, and other diverting Entertainments 
too Numerous to insert. Performed by 

JOHN KARBY. 
fourth advertisement Edward 
Murre!, a ‘‘ Duffeld-Maker at the White- 
Horse near Bedlam in St. Peter’s in 
Norwich ’’ draws attention to his 


In the 


ordinary fine Dufields’’ and a ‘‘ Parcel of 
ordinary Rugs.”’ 

The fifth advertisement informs all per- | 
sons of quality that there will be an Assembly 
on Jan. 13 at Mr. Catherall’s house in Nor- | 
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wich, and also that Mr. Catherall sells super- 
fine mould-candles and lets lodgings. 

Sixthly comes, from Bungay, an advertise. 
ment for ‘‘a Yorkshire Fellow both stout and 
tall . . . having a large Scar under his Left- 
Cheek ’’ who has been found guilty of forgery 
and taking his master’s devts and is now 
wanted for horse-stealing. 

A convenient farm to be “‘ lett ’’ at Hemp- 
nall in Norfolk is the subject of the seventh 
advertisement. 

Robert Claxon, ‘‘ Sider-\Maker,’’? announces 
in the eighth that he has made “a large 
| Quantity of Sider’’ and ‘‘ intends to sell it 
to City and Country.”’ 

An ‘“‘antient and well-accustomed Inn,” 
namely, the Two-Brewers in St. Stephen’s 
in the City of Norwich is (ninthly) adver- 
tised to be ‘‘ Lett or Sold.” 

The tenth advertisement comes from 
Homersfield in Suffolk, announcing the sale 
of ‘‘ four fresh young Hunters’’ and ‘‘a Pack 
of Staunch young Fox-Hounds.”’ 

The eleventh has a pleasant little cut of 
two cocks fighting, and runs as follows: 

A Cock-Match will be fought, on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday the 12th, 13th, and 
14th of January next, between the Right Hon- 
ourable the Lord Lovett of Holkham in the 
County of Norfolk, and John 'Thruston of 
Hoxon in the County of Suffolk, Esq; to shew 
Six and Forty Cocks on a Side, for Five Guineas 
a Battel. and Fifty Guineas the Odd Battel, at 
the Anchor in Thetford, 

At the Crown, in St. Stephen’s in Norwich, 
| and at the shop next to it, says the eleventh 
advertisement, is a selling off of a large 
quantity of cloths among which are “‘ Livery 

Cloths, Yellows, Blues, Oranges and Blacks ;” 
| ‘* Kerseys, Farnham Druggets, Sagathies, 
Duroys, Shaggs, Shalloons.”’ 

Samuel Morris, according to the twelfth 
| advertisement, will attend at his Shop in St. 
Andrew’s in Norwich every Day, and at the 
Lamb in the Market-Place every Saturday 
Afternoon to buy ‘‘ Barly and other Grain.” 

And whereas it hath been industriously re 
ported that the said Samuel Morris is leaving 
| off his Shop-Trade, this is to satisfie his Friends 
/and Customers that the said Report is false 
| and groundless. : 
| He goes on to vaunt his many wares and 
| 
| 








declare his intention to sell cheap and in- 
forms the world that he has got a large parcel 
| of the finest French brandy, Jamaica rum 
| and Florence oil and also a parcel of Wains- 
cot-hoards. 

Next comes a lengthy puff of ‘‘ the Sover- 
eign Salve, or Family Plaister ’?—which is 
to be sold in many places but, first of all, 
at ‘ Cross-grove’s Printing Office.” At the 
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end of the advertisement is the reassurance | 
that ‘‘the Buyers need not suspect they are | 
imposed upon, if they purchase this Salve | 
of different Colours; which Variation is only | 
occasioned by its different Degrees of Heat | 
at the Time of rolling up.” 

The great and small tithes of the rectory 
of Horningtoft, with 23 acres of glebeland, 
and a house in St. George’s of Colgate, near 
Doughty’s Hospital, form the subject of the | 
fourteenth advertisement, inserted by ‘‘ the | 
Rev. Mr. Herne.” 


William Kemp of Antingham near North- 
walsham next advertises an estate in St. 
Stephen’s Parish, Norwich, to let, and the 
remainder of the paper is filled up with two 
long advertisements of Daffey’s Elixir and 
Dr. Stoughton’s ‘‘ great Cordial Elixir,” 
both of which are to be had at Cross-grove’s 
Printing-Office. 


At foot: 
Norwicu: Printed by Henry Cross-grove, 
in St. Giles’s Parish, 1730. 
J. Z. C. 





\EORGE CRICHTON (1555 ?-1611).—The 

‘D.N.B.’ in its account of this man, 
who became regent of the Collége d’ Har- 
court, Paris (as to which see cxlvii. 337, 362, 
378; cxlviii. 14), in 1583, says nothing of 
his marriage. He is said in Bayle’s Dic- | 
tionary to have married a daughter of Adam 
Blackwood (1539-1613), who, surviving him, 
married secondly Francois de la Mothe le 
Vayer, but Bayle’s authority (probably in 
error) gives her first husband’s name as 
James, not George. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


‘THE TOUCHSTONE’: ‘THE TASTE 

OF THE TOWN.’—James Ralph, the 
author of these works, is known to have pre- 
pared the not familiar work, ‘The Touch- 
stone or Historical, Critical, Political, 
Philosophical and Theological Essays on the 
reigning Diversions of the Town,’ 1728. 
This first edition ‘‘ by a person of some 
taste and social quality ’’ was ‘‘ printed and 
sold by the Booksellers of London and West- 
minster.”’ Apparently this work was re- 
issued in 1731 with a new title page, whereon 
lb is called ‘The Taste of the Town or a 
Guide to All Publick Diversions.’ It is not 
otherwise altered, so we may infer that as 
‘The Touchstone’ it did not sell, and these 
are the sheets bound up with a new title. 


ALtEcK ABRAHAMS. 


| from 
| eighteenth century poets, inspired by an 
| epidemic of suicide in England at the time 
| they were written ? 


Readers’ Queries. 


UICIDES IN ENGLAND, XVIII 
CENTURY.—Were the following lines, 
the works of two contemporary 





Edward Young (1684-1765) wrote in 
Night Thoughts’ (ll. 441-444) : 
Less base the fear of death than fear of life; 
O, Britain! infamous for suicide! 
An island, in thy manners, far disjoin’d 
From the whole world of rationals beside! 
and Robert Blair (1699-1747) wrote in ‘ The 
Grave’ (ll. 403-404) : 
Self-murdér! name _ it 
shame; 
That makes her the reproach of neighb’ring 


states. 
J. KR. #f. 


WHEELS. - Where and by whom were 
wheels invented ? 
Man’s machines are full of wheels, 
Which whirl and twist about; 
But wheels are human, not divine; 
God makes His things without. 
I have often pondered over these things 
and should like to investigate if my eyes 
would give me help. 


not; our island’s 


St. SWITHIN. 


HE GALWAY PRISONERS. —The fol- 

lowing excerpt is taken from an article 

by Mr. E. R. McC. Dix in the Journal of 

the Cork Historical and Archeological 
Society, July—December, 1924: 

1691. ‘‘Account of the most remarkable Occur- 
rences which by the cruelty and perfidiousness 
of the Irish Government happened to some 
English Gentlemen commonly known by the 
name of the Prisoners of Gallway, in the year 
1689 and 1690. Written by a Fellow-Sufferer of 
the Company.” Sm. 4to. Corke. (Printed, 
and are to be sold at the Printing-House there, 
1691). [Vide Quaritch’s Sale Catalogue, No. 
374, for January, 1923, item 860.) 

Messrs. Quaritch are unable to trace the 
name of the purchaser of this quarto volume, 
which is apparently not to be found in the 
British Museum, in Trinity College, Dublin, 
or in the National Library, Dublin. 

The writer of this query has collected much 
information about ‘‘ The Galway Prisoners ”’ 
and he would therefore be very glad to get 
into touch with the present owner of the 


volume in question. 
W. H. WE-pe ty. 
Ulster Club, Belfast. 
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LFRED MILLS: 
reader tell me anything about him ? 


ARTIST. — Can any | 
He | 


was responsible for the illustrations to a | 
miniature book on the ‘ Natural History of | 


48 Birds,’ published by Messrs. 
Harvey and Darton in 1810. 
to have been an artist of no mean order. 


Hucu S. GLapDstTone. 


Darton, | 
He appears | 


AMBLETON HILLS.—When were these | 


hills in the North of England given their 
name? 

that locality ? 
A. B. C. H. 


Rustic COSTUME. — Can any of the 
companionship of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me 


where I can find a series of prints showing | 


the clothes worn by small farmers, peasants 
and their womenfolk in the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, in the 
southern counties of England — Sussex, if 
possible? I could, of course, collect them 


from Morland and painters of the different | 
centuries referred to, but I hope some one | 


will know of some book published on the sub- 
ject. 
WILLIAM BULL. 
YASTOR’S STONE.—What is the meaning 
of this? Is it ‘a measure, and if so, 
what amount does it represent ? 
A. SINGLETON, 
Librarian. 
Chorley. 
HOMAS TOWNSHEND. — Biographical 


information is sought as to this author, | 


described as of Gray’s Inn. I possess a 
volume of his ‘‘ Poems,’’ 1796, London, 
printed by T. Bensley for E. & S. Harding 
ot Pall Mall. It is dedicated to the Hon. 
Somerset Lowry Corry and consists of (a) 
‘Elfin Eclogues’ (3); (b) Odes to: 


Evening, (5) The Glow-worm, (6) Hope, (7) 
Love, (8) Youth; (c) ‘ Elegiac Odes’ (2); 
(d)‘ Collin’s Grove ;’ (e) ‘Owen and Ellen.’ 
There are fourteen very dainty head-pieces to 
the Poems by Thomas Stothard and eight 
tail-pieces. 

T. Cann HUGHES, M.A., F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 
N°: 10, POLAND ST., OXFORD ST., | 
LONDON. — I am anxious to ascer- 


tain whether the house bearing the above 
address in 1807 is still standing, and, 
if so, whether it has been reconstructed since 
that date. 


Was there a Hambl family in | 
heal as "| daughter Dorothy, married Hon. Richard 


| Allen, M.P. for Co. Kildare (1696-1745). 


(1) | 
Music, (2) War, (3) The Morning, (4) The | 


In the year mentioned it was | 
the residence of the Hon. William Herbert, | them : 


| 1679-80, 
| removed in 1863, was ‘‘ nobly placed on a 


/and had in all thirty-two children. 
‘second marriage took place about 1790 and 


Dean of Manchester. Are the rate-books 
available to ascertain the period of his 
occupancy of the premises ? 

P. D. M. 


ARRY: GREEN: GAYNOR: RICH- 
AKDS.—I am anxious to ascertain any 


| particulars regarding the following :— 


Gaynor Barry, of Dormstown, Co, 
Meath, whose daughter, Frances, married 
Joshua, 5th Viscount Allen (1728-1816). 

2. Major Green, of Killaghy, whose 


3. Captain Michael Gaynor, whose 
daughter was the mother of the above-men- 
tioned Gaynor Barry. 

4. Rev. Richard Richards, Rector of 
Killany, Co. Monaghan, whose daughter 


| married the above-mentioned Gaynor Barry. 


P. D. Munpy. 


ae FINIS POLONIAE.’’—Can any reader 
tell me anything about the meaning, 
the origin or the history of this expression, 
which I have noted that I read some time 
ago, but I cannot remember where? 
P. M. 


1R ROBERT CLAYTON’S HOUSE IN 
OLD JEWRY. — According to Timbs’s 
‘Romance of London,’ the splendid house 
built by Sir Robert Clayton, Lord Mayor 
in Old Jewry, which was only 


stone balustraded terrace, in a courtyard, 
and was of fine red brick, richly orna- 
mented.’’ I am seeking fuller details of this 
fine example of a seventeenth century house. 
Had it a street frontage, or did it only open 
from the courtyard? Or was there a wall 
with gateway on Old Jewry, or a passage 
between other houses? Did it surround the 
courtyard on three or four sides, and had it 
a garden? Removed so recently (alas!) 
there must exist a print of it that would 


| answer some at least of these questions; and 


probably its site is known. I should be 


' grateful for details of its position, appear-' 
| ance and plan—not of the internal decoration 


which is given by many. 
M. C. B. 
URST SURNAME. —TI should be glad 
of information of a John Hurst, born 
about 1720, or earlier, who married twice 


His 


produced 11 children the following among 
James Charles Hurst (Guy’s Hospital, 


formerly M.P. for Hampshire, and later! 1818), Limpus Hurst (m. in London, 1827), 
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Mary Hurst (m. Newman), William Hurst 
(America), Tom Hurst. 

Information about 
Hurst is also wanted. 
about 1640; and he also married late in life. 
James Charles Hurst (above) used to say 
that his grandfather had seen Charles I 
executed. He himself died in 1888, aged 92. 


| 
| 
| Gent. ; 


the father of John | 
He would be born | 
Collon, dio. Armagh, and Rural Dean, 1s 


| 


The arms used by him were A sun in| 


splendour with a hurst of five trees as a 
crest. 

Norman Lone Brown. 
2, King’s Avenue, Muswell Hill, N.10. 


THE SOCIETY OF SOLS.— They are 
mentioned as attending worship at St. 
James’s Church, Pentonville-road, Clerken- 
well (opened 1788). Who were they ? 
A. H. W. FynMore. 
Littlehampton. 


IEUT.-COLONEL ANTHONY ADAMS, 
H.E.I.C.S. (d. 1815), became Ensign in 
the Bengal Army 2 Mar., 1785, and in 1791 
was in the 2nd Bn. European Infantry ; 
Lieut., 2 Jan., 1792, in 6th Bengal Native 
Infantry; Brevet-Captain 8 Jan., 1798; 
Adjutant of 1st Bn. of the Regt., 1801-4; 
Cayt, therein, 30 Sept., 1803; Major,’ 16 
Sept., 1807; Lieutenant-Colonel, 31 May, 
1813, apparently of 2nd Bn., which appears 
to have become in 1815 the 19th Bengal 
Native Infantry; local rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel in the British Army in East Indies, 
4 June, 1813, till his death, 13 June, 1815, 
at Kurnaul. 


What active service did he see during these | 


thirty years ? 
In his Will (P.C.C.), dated Kornaul, 18 


Oct., 1814, he appoints as his executors in , 


India his friend Major Joseph O’Halloran 
and George Cruttenden, Esq., of Calcutta, 
and mentions his brother Samuel Adams, 
Esq., of Ardee, Co. Louth, sister Ross Cullen, 
widow of James Cullen, Esq., and the 
daughters of his late sisters Mary Crofton 
and Margaret Cullen; daughter of late 
sister Blackburn amply provided for by late 
Anthony Blackburn, Esq. ; 
friend of my youth Francis Adams, Esq.” 


Skinner, 1st Horse. 


legacy to ‘‘ the | 


I should be grateful for any details of this | 


family, their arms, &c. Index to Prerog. 
Wills of Ireland (Vicars) has ‘‘ 1766, Adams, 
Anthony, Aclare, Co. Meath, gent.’’ 

Anthony Adams, third son of Arthur 
Adams, farmer, of Ardstraw, Co. Tyrone, 
matriculated at Glasgow University in 1806. 
An Anthony Adams matric. T.C.D. 1803, age 


17, b. Co. Louth, son of Samuel Adams, 
educ. Drogheda; B.A. 1807; M.A. 
1824. 

Rev. Anthony Adams, M.A., Rector of 


shown in Clergy List, 1864. 
KR. BrncuamM ApaMs. 
HE PURITAN COW.— Who was the 
Bishop that wrote “the Puritan 
Cow gave the best milke?’’ Are there other 


| references to the cow and her produce in 
political and religious controversies ? 


R. HepcGer WALLACE. 


CROSS.—The Office of Works in 
their list of Ancient Monuments 

Scheduled, include the ‘‘ Butter Cross,”’ 

Swithland Park, Leicestershire. I shall be 

glad of references describing this cross. Do 

other Butter Crosses exist ? 

R. Hepcer WALLACE. 


OUSE OF LORRAINE.—The reigning 
Dukes of Lorraine from a.p. 1473 to 1736 
(when the hereditary line terminated) also 
styled themselves Counts of Harcourt through 
the marriage of Marie, Countess of Har- 
court and Aumale (daughter and heiress of 
Jean VIII, Count of Harcourt and Aumale) 
to Anthony of Lorraine, whose grandson suc- 
ceeded to the ducal title in 1473. Were 
these hereditary Dukes Princes of the Holy 

Roman Empire? 

Wititram Harcourt-Batu. 


UTTER 


Plymouth. 
RENCH ARTISTS, PRISONERS IN 
ENGLAND. — Wanted the names of 
these prisoners (1799-1813) and what they 
painted. 
E. E. C. 


Finchampstead, Berks. 
UTHORS WANTED. (1). — Who was the 
American poet, quoted by Mr. E. V. Lucas, 
in ‘ London Lavender,’°- who wrote— 
“Unto each man comes a day when 
favourite sins all forsake him, 
And he complacently thinks he has forsaken 


his sins?” 
J. R. H. 
(2) Mr. Ralph Waldo Trine, on p. 150 of his 


his 


f p | In Tune with the Infinite ’ quotes these lines : 
One of the witnesses was Captain James | ; 


The waters know their own, and draw 
The brooks that spring in yonder height; 
So flows the good with equal law 
Unto the soul of pure delight. 


The stars come nightly to the sky; 
The tidal wave unto the sea; 

Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me. 


Who wrote them? 
HARMATOPOGOS. 
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DOG-TURNING CHURN. 
(exlvii. 373, 451). 
THERE are 
Bucks County Historical Society, at 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., three 
specimens, two of which were bought by the 
writer for the \Mluseum, in August, 1907, 
from a farmer (Daniel Sillick) in ‘‘ Peek- 
skill Hollow,’’ near Peekskill-on-the-Hudson, 
when and where dog churning was still in 
use. 

In the first and older of these, a circulai 
slatted platform, about five feet in diameter, 
axeled on a slant, revolves horizontally (save 
for the said slant) under the feet of the dog, 
tied to its railing, thereby, with a balanced 
lever, agitating a vertical piston or plunger 
in the churn. This home-made apparatus, 
with its iron castings, produced at the old 
Peekskill stove works, was, according to Mr. 
S., made by a farmer (Ananias Barger, then 
dead) and belonged to a type peculiar to the 
Hudson Valley, introduced from Europe in 
colonial times by the Dutch, and which had 
gone out of use there about 1865 to -70. 

The second churn, then greatly rotted, was 
a home-made miniature imitation of what 
might be called the roll under ‘‘ horse 
power,’’ a factory-made device, then widely 
used by American farmers to turn threshing- 
machines, namely, an endless chain of wooden 
slats, in this case mounted on wooden rollers, 
and hinged together on leather straps, form- 
ing a fenced-in, uphill platform, descending 
and ascending under the feet of the caged 


now in 


dog, and operating the up-and-down plunger 


churn as before. Examples of this latter 


machine were still rarely in use in that | 


neighbourhood. One was seen at the house 
of Phoebe Hates, at Cold Spring Village 
near by; 
Oscawana Hotel; and two more, dismantled 
specimens, in the barn, and on a pile of fire- 
wood, at the latter place. 
old churn-dog, who had remained on the 
property when the Hotel was sold, but had 
refused to turn churns for the new owners, 
was still alive. The shepherd or collie dogs 


used in the neighbourhood for the purpose, 
generally willing slaves, were said in some 
cases, to disappear on churning days, or lie 
down at work. 

A third small, home-made machine of the 
second type, in the same Museum, was made } 


AND QUERIES. 


the Museum of the | 


There, the very | 


JANUARY 17, 1995, 


by Walter Corson, of Doylestown, Pennsy]l- 
vania, about 1876, and turned by his dog, 
a large poodle named ‘‘ Shellbark,”’ to grind 
coffee in his grocery. 

Of these two interesting devices for the 
application of power (before steam) to human 
industry, one, the wheel, as an old conti- 
nental European apparatus, worked by men 
or oxen, is illustrated and described in the 
‘Theatrum Machinarum Novum’ by A, 
Bockler, Niirmberg, 1662, plates 17 and 59, 
and in the supplement thereto, ‘T. M. 
Generale,’ by J. Leopold, Leipzig, 1724, plate 
56, The other, the roiling platform, which 
the writer has thus far been unable to trace 
to England or elsewhere overseas, is associ- 
ated, though not certainly as an invention, 
with American patents and unpatented 
claims of about 1830 to 1850. Whatever its 
origin, it has a remarkable history in the 
United States, as having done what the 
threshing machine (perfected in Scotland by 
Meikle in 1786) hitherto, minus this cheap 
and effective power apparatus, had failed to 
do, namely, abolish grain threshing with the 
ancestral flail about 1880 to -90. 

H. C. Mercer. 
é HE BOOK OF DEATH’ (exiviii. 9).— 
This is probably the following work 
described in Lowndes  (‘ Bibliographer’s 
Manual,’ i. 1857, p. 606) as ‘‘ The Book of 
Death, small 8vo. Post. of the Chev. Bayard 
jetc.| 1819. 60 copies. Priv. pr. for Sam. 

Dobree, Esq., by Bulmer.”’ 

J, ARDAGH. 

The author was Samuel Dobrée, a merchant 
of Broad Street, London. He was a patron 
of Sir David Wilkie, who painted for him 
in 1814 ‘ The Letter of Introduction’ at the 
price of 250 guineas. When Samuel Dobrée 
was engaged on a work which was afterwards 
printed for private circulation under the 
title ‘The Book of Death,’ he wished Sir 
David Wilkie to paint a subject for it, but 


' this the artist at first declined to do, at the 
another at a house near the Lake | 


same time recommending for the task Mr. 
Stothard, of Newman Street, whose genius 
he held in high esteem. Later, however, 
he complied with Mr. Dobrée’s repeated 
request, and painted ‘The Death of Sir 
Philip Sydney’ in 1819. He wished to 
present this picture as his contribution to 
a work which he could not help regarding 
as of a public rather than a private nature, 
but Mr. Dobrée, after refusing it with much 
courtesy, prevailed on him to accept 30 
guineas for it. I 
Epwarp H. Dosree. 
Udney Hall, Teddington. 
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66 (\LD BOOTY ” (cxlviii. 5).—This is the 
first time that I have met with the 
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“Emma ” property What was wrong was that 


| after paying thirteen substantial monthly divi- 


story of ‘‘Old Booty”’ in print, though 1 | 


have heard it told more than once. The 
first time was over seventy years ago, when 
I was a small boy living in South Devon. 
My father, born in 1800, was a Devon man 
and a naval officer. It was on an occasion 
when he and an old messmate were having 
a gossip together that I heard him tell the 
yarn about ‘‘ Old. Booty.’’ The tale was in 
essentials that of the broadsheet, though it 
differed in some of its details. The principal 
differences were that it appeared to have been 
transferred from the seventeenth to the eight- 
eenth century, and from Gravesend to Ply- 
mouth. The dress of ‘‘ Old Booty,’’ by which 
the captain, mate and crew made sure of his 
identity, was certainly that of the later date. 


I think that naval officers of those days who | 


had a knowledge of Plymouth were quite 
conversant with the story of ‘‘ Old Booty,” 
who, by the way, was described as a ship- 
chandler, and marine store-keeper. 

W. CourTHOPE FoRMAN. 


ARON GRANT (12S. x. 31, 75, 115, 137). 
—There are many versions of the dis- 
tich about the title of Baron conferred on 
Albert Grant (Albrecht Gottheimer) by (?) 
the King of Italy. At the second reference, 
after giving a version according to my 
memory, I wrote: 


There were two other lines, of which all 


that I remember is that one ended with (?) | 


“dilemma” and the other with “ Emma.” 
The latter word was an allusion to the Emma 


think, by Baron Grant. 


No correspondent supplied the missing | 


lines. There are many letters about Grant 


in The Sunday Times, August and Septem- | 


ber, 1923, in some of which versions of the 
“Emma’’ couplet are given. 

In that of Sept. 9 a correspondent gives 
all four lines according to his memory : 


Titles Kings can give, Honour they can’t, 
Rank without Honour is a barren Grant. 
Rider. : 
That’s very true, but how much greater the 
dilemma, 

To be without a title—like the Emma. 

He says that the Rider issued from the 
Stock Exchange, and 

arose from Baron Grant planting on the 
public shares in a mine called the “‘ Emma,” 
which only existed in his fertile but unscrupu- 
lous brain. 

On Sept. 16 another correspondent wrote 
that the Rider 

hever caught on, as it was pointless. 
Was never any question as to the ti 


There 





| 
| 


tle to the! my collection of press-cuttings one from The 


dends obtained from ore already won from the 
mine, it was found that nothing was left. 

Following this (same date) are two letters 
each giving a version of the four lines. The 
last two lines appear thus: 

1. This may be true, but ’tis a worse dilemma 

To be without a title like the Emma. 

2. Sad ’tis true, but a worse dilemma 

To be without title like the Emma. 

At 12 8. x. 137, Mr. Leonarp Hitt wrote 
that the first two of the four lines were 
written by his late father, and gave his 
version, which probably was correct. There 
can be little doubt that the ‘‘ Emma ”’ couplet 
Was written by another ‘ poet.’ 

Rosert PIERPOINT. 

PRIVILEGE OF COVERING BEFORE 

THE KING: HATS WORN IN THE 
t0YAL PRESENCE (cxlvii. 407, 448). — 
Searching the General Indexes; s.v. ‘‘ Hats’’ 
I have found the following references, 8 S. 
vii. 148, 338, 391; 9S. vili. 568, 452; ix. 34; 
10 8. viii. 526. These notes, wnich are well 
worth reading, are headed either ‘‘ Wearing 
the Hat in the King’s or Royal Presence,’ 
or ‘‘ Hats worn in the Royal Presence.’’ In 
the first and fourth mention is made of the 
allegation that the Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, for the time being, has the 
privilege. Is there any good authority for 
this? Perhaps, although one does not 
believe all that appears in the newspapers, 
the following paragraph is worthy of repro- 
duction. It was in The Observer of 25 Nov., 


| 1917: 


mines, a speculative investment, promoted, I | 


Lord Forester, whose death is announced, 
was one of the three persons in the kingdom 
entitled to wear their hats in the presence of 
royalty. The other two are Lord Kinsale and 
the Head of Trinity College, Cambridge. It is, 
of course, an exemption much cherished, but 
seldom exercised. There is a tradition that 
when, at Queen  Victoria’s coronation, the 
Trinity Head of the time sought to avail him- 
self of the privilege, he was promptly reminded 
that, however much hhe might consider himself 
free of obligation to the sovereign, he was ex- 
pected to uncover in the presence of a lady. 

Ropert PIERPOINT. 


OLTAIRE’S ENGLISH NOTE-BOOK 
(cxlvii. 407). — My attention has been 
drawn to this question with regard to Vol- 
taire’s note-book, discovered in St. Petersburg 
not long ago, and mentioned on p. 168 of my 
‘ Rogues and Scoundrels.” I have been out 
of London and unable to take up the matter 
until now. 
Unfortunately, though I have found among 
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Observer, giving a number of quotations 
from the article in The English Review re- 
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RALLWAY-LINES IN MID-AIR (exlviij 
2; s.v. ‘Memorabilia ’).—The note wit} 


producing Voltaire’s note-book, I omitted to| regard to an incident on the railway at 
| Tassagh, Co. Armagh, recalled to my mind 


date the cutting, nor is there any clue on the 


cutting itself which would suggest the date. | 


It appears, from the cutting, that The Eng- 


lish Review published the whole of the note- | 
| 1910. 


book, much of which was written in English, 


during or immediately after a visit by Vol- | 


taire to this country. 
Puinie W. 

St. John’s Wood. 

The exact reference to The English Review 
containing excerpts from Voltaire’s Note- 
book is Vol. xvi. pp. 513-320, February, 1914. 
An editorial note states that the document 
is published exactly as it was found; but 
a Jater sentence contradicts this by saying 


SERGEANT. 


that two paragraphs have been omitted from | 


the original owing to their obscenity. Other- 

wise, this appears to be the complete text. 

H. S. Leacu, 

Librarian. 

Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa., U.S.A. 
JHITEHALL COURT (exlvii. 444; 
exlyiii. 13).—I am much obliged to Mr. 
Prosser CHANTER and Mr. ArMstroNG for 
their confirmation of my impression that 
Hobbs and Jabez Balfour were concerned in 
the building of the Court. That Whitaker 
Wright was associated with them is, how- 
ever, new to me. I thought his activities 
were of considerably later date. 
lived there at one time I know, as I have 
seen a letter written by him from 2, White- 

hall Court, but the date was 1903. 

W. CourtTHoPE ForMAN. 
Mr. T. Percy ARMSTRONG 
blunder in his reply by stating that Hobbs 
and Whittaker Wright were concerned in the 
building of Whitehall Court. 


| different families of the name. 


an exactly similar occurrence which I saw 
on the railway between Bordighera and San 
Remo, on the Italian Riviera in January, 


The line runs beside the sea-shore for 4 
considerable distance, and during a storm 
the waves had washed away the ground from 
beneath the rails, which were left hanging 
in the air. As a result only one set of 
metals was available for both up and down 
traffic, and the train in which I was travel. 
ling was delayed. 

C. TyNnDaLL WULCKo. 

142, Kinfauns Road, Goodmayes, Essex. 


MAcNAMARA: CREST AND MOTTO 
(cxlviii. 10).— The crest, a leopard’: 
head, and the motto, Dum Spiro Vivo, do 
not appear to be those of any family of 
Macnamara. Four different crests, none of 
them a leopard’s head, have been borne by 
I cannot 
trace the motto, Dum Spiro Vivo, which 
appears to me to be a truism. 
A Jeopard’s head is borne as a crest by 
a large number of families, and without a 


| more exact description of this particular 


That he) 


has made a/§ 


The man | 


Wright was Horace Granville Wright, and | 
he with Hobbs was sentenced to twelve years’ | 


(and a concurrent sentence of five years’) 


penal servitude on March 27, 1893, about | 


three or four years before Whitaker Wright 
dazzled this country with his financial 
schemes. Jabez Balfour was convicted on 
four charges, and the sentences amounted to 
fourteen years penal servitude, and not as 
stated five years ‘‘for his successful attempt 
at embellishing London.’”’ I have my own 
view on Jabez Balfour, whom I first met at 
those valuable works at Bembridge in 1890, 
and it fell to my lot to send from Southamp- 
ton at 6 a.m. on May 6, 1895, the first tele- 
gram to London announcing his arrival from 
South America. 
H. ProssER CHANTER. 





crest is not possible to assign it. i 
T. W. Hate. 


RUTH AND AFFIDAVITS (exlviii. 9). 
— It was the late Lord Bowen who, 
speaking in court one day, said that ‘‘ truth 
will out, even in an affidavit.’’ 
S. O. Appy. 

38, Orsett Terrace, W.2. 

““The truth will leak out, even in an 
affidavit,’’ by the late Lord Justice Mathew, 
is sometimes attributed to the late Lord 
Bowen. In either case it seems to be a 
reminiscence of ‘The Cloister of the Hearth,’ 
‘“He had spoken the truth and in an 
affidavit,” c. xxvii. See ‘A Chance Medley,’ 
Constable: 1911. H. CN. 


“The truth will out, even in an affidavit ” 
has always been attributed to Lord Justice 
Bowen, who died in 1894. I can assure 
Harmartorecos that it was not the saying of 
Lord Darling on the Bench, for at the time 
of his appointment in 1897 I heard the late 
Judge Bacon ‘go one better’? and remark 
“The truth will out even in the witness- 
box.”’ 

As Order xiv. has been mentioned in the 
query it may be explained for the non-legal 
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mind why an affidavit under it is likely to 
contain numerous exaggerations. In accord- 
ance with the Judicature Acts a plaintiff 
under Order xiv. swears that in his belief 
there is no defence, and the defendant is 
called upon to show cause before the Court 
why the plaintiff should not be at liberty to 
sign final judgment for the amount endorsed 
on the writ. The Court may, unless satis- 
fied by affidavit or otherwise that defendant 
has a good defence on the merits, or unless 
facts are disclosed sufficiently to entitle him 
to be permitted to defend the action, make 
an order empowering plaintiff to sign judg- 
ment. It is the affidavits which have been 
so productive of optimism or exaggeration. 
H. Prosser CHANTER. 


OUSE OF ELBQUF (cxlviii. 10).—The 
last Duc d’Elbouf was Henri (1661- 
1740). His two legitimate sons predeceased 
him. He was the great-grandson of Charles, 
Ist Duc d’Elboeuf (1556-1685), who was the 
sixth, not the second, son of Claude, 1st Duc 
de Guise (1496-1550). 
M. PEetTRENA BROCKLEBANK. 
38, Cornwall Gardens, 8.W.7. 


AVERN SIGNS: SEVEN STARS (cxlvii. 

408, 450; cxlviii. 14).—The village of 
Starcross on the Western side of the Exe 
Estuary is familiar to all western bound 
travellers on the G.W.R. if for no other 
reason than for the gigantic ‘‘swans’’ which 
are, or were until recently, visible from the 
tran. The name Starcross would appear 
tobe a corruption of Staircross. The Monks 
of Sherbourne, who held estates on the eastern 
side of the river, also enjoyed the ferry rights 
fom what is now Exmouth; af the land- 
ing place on the opposite bank was a flight 
of steps, or stairs, at the head of which was 
placed a signpost in the form of a cross — 
hence ‘‘ stair-cross.’”? The stairs have been 
superseded by a wooden pier, at the head of 
which is an inn now called the Courtenay 
Arms after the cognisance of the Earl of 
Devon, whose castle is near by. 

H. TapLey-SopPer. 
University College and 
City Library, Exeter. 


LOCKMAKERS : CHAMBERLAIN, 
JOHNSON (cexlviii. 9).—I have for some 
years collected data re West Country clock- 
makers. | My only note on Chamberlain is 


td the effect that in 1916 I saw, at Topsham, 
along-case clock with white face, non-striker, 
bearing the inscription ‘‘ Hen™ Chamberlain, 
Tiverton.’? 


I should be glad to receive 


particulars of any clocks known to your 
correspondent bearing this maker’s name. 
H. Taprey-Soper. 
University College and 
City Library, lxeter. 


DELAVAL (9 S. iv. 417, 486). — At the 

latter reference the following statement 
is made, quoted, apparently, from the ‘ His- 
tory of Doddington,’ by Rev. R. E. G. Cole: 
—‘‘ According to the statement of his sister, 
Lady Mexborough, he (Capt. Robert Delaval) 
lost his life at the capture of Quebec, 1759.” 
According, however, to the India Office 
records he died on Dec. 11, 1758, having 
embarked for India during the season 1757/58 
as a Captain, aged 25. From this it would 
appear that it was correctly asserted at the 
former reference that, ‘‘he died on the 
voyage out.’”’ 


Vv. H. 


THE PARISH COW (exlvii. 248, 288, 322, 
342, 562; cxlviii. 15).—Many instances 
of cows belonging to parishes, and of the 
rents paid for them to the churchwardens, 
are given in my ‘ Church and Manor,’ 1913, 
pp. 514 seqg.; also p. 323. Sheep were also 
let by the churchwardens at a rent. The 
practice was a survival from the time when 
the lord provided a stock or outfit of cattle 
for his tenant. In the book referred to 
I have maintained that the churchwarden 

was identical with the reeve of the manor. 

S. O. Anppy. 

38, Orsett Terrace, W.2. 


| REGISTERS AND POLL-BOOKS (exlvii. 
446; cxlviii. 13).—Is not the year 1734 
| the first to have printed Poll-Books? I have 

the two issues for Kent. I also have the 

manuscript poll-books for the election for 
| one member after the death, in a duel, of 
| Sir Chomley Dering in 1711. After 1734, 
'the Kent books are fairly common, but the 
| one for that year, especially the issue with 
| a humorous frontispiece is really ‘‘ very 
| rare.” 





F. Witt1am Cock. 


| 

| $6 AS FROM” (exlvii. 465).—May I say 
| how thoroughly I sympathize with 
| your correspondent’s protest against the use 
| of this horrible expression. In my youth 
| the words ‘‘ on and from ’”’ were used, which 
| meant what they said. But commerical 
| folk have coined another expression, worse, 
| if possible, than this example. I mean “ as 
| at.’’ This dreadful phrase seems to answer 
| the same purpose as “‘ as from.”’ 


J.R H. 
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OBERT JOSEPH (RECTE JAMES) 

MACKINTOSH (exlvii. 3575). — There 
is a good account of Sir James Mackintosh 
in ‘ Anderson’s Scottish Nation.’ It is 
therein stated that he was appointed 
Recorder, or Criminal Judge of Bombay, 
when he was knighted, Dec. 21, 1803. He 
arrived at Bombay May 26, 1804, and he 
remained in India for seven years. 
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| ° ° ; AE aK 
This dog was white, and entirely covered with 


| small black spots. 


He | 


founded the Literary Society of Bombay. | 


He left Bombay in 1811 (November), retiring 
from the Recordership with a pension of 
£1,200 from the East India Company. 
There is no evidence of any connexion with 
Antigua. 

He married firstly, at the age of 24, 
Catherine Stewart, sister of one of the 
proprietors of The Morning Post, by whom 
he had a son, who died in infancy, and three 
daughters : 


| head, and a blotch on his 


it was considered that it 
belonged to a breed possessed by the Mahom. 
medan princes of the west coast, and without 
much doubt it was the parent of our present— 
or past—Coach Dogs. 

After remarking that ‘‘ there are—especi- 
ally in the neighbourhood of Exeter—some 
remarkably handsome and sensible Pointers 
of the Dalmatian colour,’’ he says that 

A portrait of such a dog on his point, painted 
by the celebrated Abraham Cooper, R.A., may 
be found in the Sporting Magazine tor 1827; the 
dog was named “ Victory,” and was bred in 
Norfolk ....and but for his thorough Pointer 
back, he would 


| impose upon nine judges out of ten as a genuine 


Mary, who became the wife of | 


Claudius James Rich, Esq., British Agent | 


at Bagdad; Maitland, Mrs. Erskine; 
Catherine, married to Sir Wm. Wiseman, 
Bart. By his second wife, Catherine, dau. 
of J. B. Allan, Esq., of Cressella, Pembroke- 
shire, he had Robert James Mackintosh, 
B.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford, who 
published memoirs of his father, in 2 vols., 
8vo., London, 1835, and a daughter, Frances, 


and | 


Carriage Dog. 

Writing of the latter ‘‘ Idstone’’ says that 
‘““about tive-and-thirty years ago” a Mr, 
Bayas, of Guernsey, who ‘“‘ had the mis- 
fortune to be hung for murder, or, rather, 
for the suspected murder of an infant,’’ had 
a dog of the kind, and that ‘‘ eventually, 
some barbarous islander hung the dog, con- 


| sidering him, in his stupid ignorance, to be 


who was married to H. Wedgwood, of Staf- | 


fordshire. 

Mr. Robert James Mackintosh married 
Mary, daughter of Nathan Appleton, and 
died in 1864, leaving a daughter Eva, but I 
do not know whether she married. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


ALMATIAN OR CARRIAGE DOGS: 
THEIR ORIGIN (cxlvii. 446;  exlviii. 

15).—The preface to ‘ The Dog’ by ‘‘ Idstone’’ 
is dated from Morden Vicarage, near Bland- 
ford, Jan. 15, 1872. At pp. 227-231 of the 
Fourth Edition (n. d.), chapter xxxv. is 
devoted to ‘‘The Dalmatian, or Spotted 
Coach Dog.’? ‘‘Idstone’’ begins thus: 

The Dalmatian or Spotted Carriage Dog has 
of late years become comparatively rare. Sixty 
or seventy years ago he was the companion of 
the squire’s carriage and an occupant of almost 
every country house stable-yard. 

Later on he writes: 


to its source. By French writers it is called 
“Le Braque de Bengale,” and so Buffon named 


it. In 1556 a print was published at Cadiz of | 
the side-saddle in this country than those 
| given at the second and third references. 


a recently-imported Indian dog, somewhat 
intermediate in shape between the Greyhound 


and the Southern Hound, light and strong in | 
frame, deep in the chest, shorter in head than | 
the Greyhound, with small, half-falling ears. ! 


particeps criminis.”’ 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
I have shot over a Dalmatian and a very 
good pointer he was. We always considered 
that they were a foreign breed of pointer 
perverted to the use of ‘‘ elegant attendance.” 
F. Wittram Cock. 


WIRELESS AND THE WEATHER 
(cxlvii. 338, 452).—Mr. GoppeEn writes 


_emphatically on the strength of forty-three 
| years’ records, but if there is any truth in 
the theory that the weather pursues a cycle 


of 372 years, his experience is too limited to 
justify such confidence. What we want at 
present above all things is the sifting of the 
records of exceptionally severe winters and 
torrid summers. 

P. M. 


RIGIN OF THE SIDE-SADDLE (cxlvii. 
28, 65; cxlviii. 15).—From ‘ The Early 
History of the North Riding,’ by William 
Edwards (1924), I gather the following: 
The Stutevilles held their lands in the North 
Riding until 1276. In that year Joan de 


| Stuteville, who had married Hugh de Wake, 


I am at a loss when I try to trace the breed /died, and the domains passed to her son, 


Baldwin de Wake. A seal of this Joan de 
Stuteville shows her riding on a side-saddle. 
This is a much earlier instance of the use of 


H. ASKEW. 
Spennymoor. 
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RUCE: STUART: HALLEY: McPIKE 
(12 S. xii. 190). — The Times of 29) 
Dec., 1924, records the death on the 26th, at | 
the Red House, Harpenden, Herts, in her | 
Qist year and the 60th year of their married 
life, of Jane Elizabeth, wife of Mr. Halley | 
Stewart, J.P. R. Brncuam ApaMs. | 
OHN EDWARDS’S ‘COLLECTION OF | 
FLOWERS’ (cxlviii. 11).—This artist 
(fl. 1768-1795) produced: (1) ‘The British 
Herbal,’ 100 col. pls., fol., London (1768-)70. 
This was re-issued as (2) ‘A Select Coilec- 
tion of .. . . Exotic and British Flowers,’ 
fol., London, 1775. (3) ‘A Collection of 
Flowers drawn after Nature,’ 80 col. pls., 
fol. (London), 1783-95. J. ARDAGH. 


WilLiaMs PEAR (exlvii. 464; exlviii. | 
16). — William Hooker contributed an 
“Account of a New Pear, called Williams’ 
Bon Chretien’? to Trans. Hort. Soc., ii. 
(1822), pp. 250-251, with a coloured plate. 
J. ARDAGH. 
JXECUTIONS OF CHILDREN IN THE} 
NINETEENTH CENTURY (cxlvi. 290, | 
348; cxlvii. 470).—My reply at the second | 
reference was not clear. Capt. Goodwin, in | 
his ‘Sidelights on Criminal Matters,’ and | 
Havelock Ellis, in ‘ The Criminal,’ are at 
fault. Without a doubt there is a full 
report of the case of the Chelmsford boy, 
aged 9, hanged in 1831 for firing a house, in 
The Esser County Chronicle, which for years | 
gave {ull reports of all matters of interest in 
the Home Counties. The paint-stealing 
case was that of a boy (not a girl) in 1833 
at Maidstone. The boy was also guilty of 
house-breaking and the offence was a capital 
one. In the reign of William IV the death | 
penalty for burglary was abolished. 
H. Prosser CHANTER. 
ITLE OF BOOK WANTED (exlviii. 11).— | 
A volume of stories of murder and mystery, 
by B. L. Farjeon, entitled ‘ The Mystery of M. | 
Felix,’ was published in 1890. It probably 
contains the story Mr. F. C. Wuite refers to. | 
The volume is out of print. See Baker’s ‘ Guide | 
to the best fiction.’ 


Francis HuGHespon. 


UTHOR WANTED (exlviii. 11). The book | 

described seems to be about three-quarters | 
of the second volume of ‘ The Nonconformist’s | 
Memorial: being An Account of the Ministers, | 
Who were ejected or silenced after the Restor- | 
ation... . Originally written By the Reverend | 
and Learned Edmund Calamy, D.D. Now| 
abridged and corrected, and the Author’s Addi- 
tis inserted, with further Particulars and | 
new Anecdotes, By Samuel Palmer ... . The 
Second Edition ... MDCCLXXvIII.’ 

W. J. ANDREW. 
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| cipally confirmatory. 
| with all 
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The Library. 


Letters of James Boswell. Collected and edited 
by Chauncey Brewster linker. ‘lwo volumes. 
(Oxford University Press. £1 16s. net). 

pe WELL was an extraordinary human being, 

and he has contributed something unique to 

the total of the world’s wisdom and satisfac- 
Theretore he may claim respectful in- 
terest for his letters; and his editor may count 
on hearty recognition. There is hardly a point 
on which a note could be made which is not 
here provided with one, whether :t be reference 
tor a quotation, or particulars of a biography, 
or requisite political information. Protessor 
‘Vinker is to be congratulated on having given 
the student all the data, whether of ciose or 
remote connection, which can assist in bringing 
out the significance of the whole collection of 
his remaining letters as rounding cut cur idea 
of Boswell. 

Jt must be said that not much is hereby added 
to us. Letter-writing evidently seldom stimu- 
lated Boswell’s faculties to any real play. He 
writes, very often, perfunctorily, because it is 
no longer decent to forbear. He takes the 


| easiest subject, himself; and of that the readiest 


aspect, his moods. His genius for social in- 
tercourse absorbed the best and gayest of him: 
he turned to letter-writing more often than 
not when despondent; hence a tolerably large 
proportion of his letters are in a melancholy 
mode; and of these again a tolerably large 


| proportion lament the cause of his melancholy 


—dissipation and its attendant evils. To the 
end of his life he drank too much wine in spite 
of repeated vows of amendment; and the early 
letters—now with the exception of two or three 


| phrases printed in full—add details to our 
| knowledge of other youthful excesses. He was 


a genius; the quality denoted by that word will 
not be absent altogether from so great a bulk 
of writing as the correspondence of over thirty 
or even from a considerable fraction 
thereof; but, still, it is but the dregs of genius 
we find here. Any cultivated man, fairly well 
placed for social intercourse, in some touch 
with public affairs and genuinely interested in 


| literature, writes or receives everyday letters 
|as good as most of Boswell’s, or better, and 


thinks nothing of them. 

The value of these letters we take to be prin- 
We knew that Boswell, 
his repellent possibilities, was a 
lovable person; we knew him to be a curious 
combination of.vanity and genuine humility; of 
meanness and singular generosity of mind; of 
what a later generation has learned to eall 
“ snobbishness ” and an unworldly taste for 
manliness, intellect and virtue in and for them- 
selves. We knew his keen power of enjoyment, 
whether of the senses or the mind; and his 
constitutional tendency to periods of misery, 
as we knew also his folly, his readiness to admit 
what was derogatory, and then the strain in 
him of clear, sound judgment, in which upon 
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Johnson himself. The letters will not alter our 
estimate of him in these things; they will per- 
haps, refer the different elements of the esti- 
mate more definitely to this or that part of his 
lite. He improves, as lhe goes on, both in 
shrewdness (witness his opinion of himself and 
of Temple) and amiability; but no_later letter 
equals in curious interest the epistie to Zélide. 
Nearly a hundred of these letters have not 
been printed before. We are glad that Pro- 
fessor ‘linker has added in an appendix a series 
of forty-five or more written to Andrew Gibb, 
Boswell’s overseer at Auchinleck, of which we 


think he might have boldly asserted the liter- | 


ary as well as the economic interest. Writers 


of genius seldom enough possess much of an | 
estate to manage; when they do, their dealings | 


with it cannot but have some bearing on our 
general conception of them. Auchinleck and 
Andrew Gibb may well be conceded the same 
sort of right to a place in literary history as 
Abbotsford and Laidlaw and Tom Purdie. 


Wooden Monumental Effigies in England and 
Wales. By Alfred C. Fryer. (Elliot Stock). 
We have much enjoyed examining Mr. Alfred 
Fryer’s new and enlarged edition of the 
work on this fascinating subject which he pub- 
lished fifteen years ago. It is lavishly illus- 
trated with beautiful photographs, and the 
letterpress is no less beautiful, the large type 
and generous spacing atoning to the wearied 
eye for the length of the line over a quarto 
page. Two more wooden effigies have been dis- 
covered since the publication of the first 
edition, so that their number now stands at 
ninety-six. ‘There are records of no fewer than 
twenty-four which have disappeared. As the 
illustrations shew, these effigies range from 
work of the clumsiest order, reduced near to 
caricature, to works of the same grace and 
touching dignity of which the anonymous thir- 
teenth and fourteenth century stone-carvers had 
the secret. The excellent work of Messrs. Prior 
and Gardener, ‘ Mediaeval Figure-Sculpture in 
England,’ has thrown no little light on sculp- 


ture in wood, and Mr. Fryer very pertinently | 


brings this to bear. It 1s hardly necessary to 
remark that his own accounts of the figures, 


whether from the point of view of costume, | 


armour, or merit as works of art, are most 
carefully and thoroughly done. In fact, the 


mass of detail collected cannot but be regarded | 


with great respect. Wooden figures fell out of 


fashion before the end of the fourteenth cen- | 
tury, and began to be made again in the six- | 


teenth, so that the subject falls into two clearly 
marked divisions. Mr. Fryer is inclined to 
attribute the temporary cessation to the Black 
Death, and the perishing of the craftsmen. So 
far as the subject has been investigated at 


present, it would appear that England has | 


somewhat more to shew than have other coun- 
tries in this type of monument. It has the 
additional attraction of illustrating use of 
colour and methods of decoration with gesso 
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occasion he would surpass and justly criticise; and metal—points upon which, again, Mr, - 
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Fryer is full and good. 


An Elementary Historical New English Gram- 
mar. By Joseph Wright and Klizabeth Mary 
Wright (Oxford University Press. 7s. net.) 
Y New English is meant the English lan. 

guage as spoken from about 150uU to the 

present day. it is a development from the 
dialect of London and its neighbourhood ag 
more or less fixed in the written language of 
literature. The sources for ascertaining the 
pronunciation of earlier English are fairly 
| abundant, the matter having been early studied 
from the point of view of the rhymester and the 
foreigner, as well as the grammarian or pho- 
netician: but they furnish a mass of data often 
contradictory and somewhat the more perplex- 
ing that there existed not in the earlier N.B. 
period—before c. 1650—a standard pronuncia- 
tion such as we are familiar with to-day. The 
most generally interesting chapter in this able 
little work—the third of the elementary his- 
torical English grammars for which we have 
to be grateful to Dr. and Mrs. Wright—is that 
on orthography and pronunciation. The ques- 
tion of getting orthography on to a phonetie 
basis exercised people’s minds almost as soon 
as printing established itself, but though some 
improvements were introduced the difficulties 
remained in reality unsurmounted. They come 
thickest in the pronunciation and orthography 
of vowels, though the zeal of the learned has 
imported several anomalies into the use of 
consonants also, The facts set out here, and 
especially their historical aspect, should be 
carefully considered by the advocates of pho 
netic spelling. Nor should it be overlooked 
that even a careful and scholarly work, by 
authors so deeply familiar with all sides of 
their subject as are these, may fail to classify 
vowel-sounds so as to agree with everyone’s 
hearing of them. There may be wisdom in re- 
fraining from attempts at phonetic spelling— 
since what is phonetic to one ear is arbitrary 
convention to another. Moreover, by this plan 
we should lose, not merely a great deal that is 
of historical and etymological value, but like- 
wise the English “spelt by th’ unlettered 
| Muse,” which, after all, is charming and 
amusing. 





Notice To CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 
_P.M.—*‘ How good is man’s life, the mere 
| living.”’—Browning’s ‘ Saul’ ix. 
.R.H.—< The unplumbed salt, estranging 
sea ” is the closing line of the poem ‘ To Mar- 
guerite "—No. 5 of the Lyrics entitled ‘ Switzer- 
land,’ by Matthew Arnold. : 
Hamsteron.—An American correspondent. 18 
| desirous of communicating with anyone having 
data concerning this name. Letters address 
“Hambleton,” c/o Editor ‘N. & Q.,’ 22, Essex 
| Street, Strand, W.C.2, will be forwarded. 
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